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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
British East Africa—pp. 7, 8 
Aims for the pupil 

1. To gain a concept of the various 
regions that make up the continent of 
Africa. 

2. To see in what ways British East 
Africa and Egypt differ or resemble 
each other in natural resources, in cus- 
toms of the people, in farming practices, 
and in modern developments. 

3. To compare colonial lands in 
Africa with the American colonies of 
the eighteenth century. 

4. To understand what the United 
Nations is trying to do by way of safe- 
guarding the rights of old-stock Afri- 
cans. 


Procedure 

Teacuer: One of the methods pro- 
posed last week for the study of Egypt 
was a round table discussjon in which 
farmers, engineers, statesmen and ar- 
chaeologists talked about the Nile and 
its effect on the life of the people. Let 
us now vary the round table method by 
giving each participant a question 
which he will present for discussion. 
Volunteers will be assigned a question 
after assuming one of the following 
roles: farmer, engineer, statesman. 


FARMERS 

1. Is there much opportunity to make 
a living by farming in British East 
Africa? (Many fine grazing plains; ex- 
periments in the raising of peanuts and 
sunflowers now in progress; coffee, sisal, 
cotton and cloves now being produced. ) 

2. The tsetse fly has been a great 
pest in certain parts of BEA. Has any 
progress been made in ridding the coun- 
try of this plague? (Clearing the land; 
antrycide injections for cattle. ) 

3. What possibilities are there for 
modernizing farming in BEA? (Mighty 
waterfalls to produce electricity for 
power machinery; coal and iron for run- 
ning factories and making machinery. ) 

4. How does BEA compare with 
Egypt as a farming country? 


for This Issue 


ENGINEERS 

1. Why will mining engineers prob- 
ably be going to BEA in increasing 
numbers as the country is developed? 
(Diamond and gold mines; coal and 
iron. ) 

2. What part has the United States 
Government played in the field of en- 
gineering in BEA? (Financed a survey 
of mineral wealth; helping build a great 
dam near Lake Victoria.) 

3. Compare the engineering projects 
of BEA with those of Egypt. 


STATESMEN 


1. Most of the 15 million people of 
British East Africa are native Africans. 
Who makes the laws about railways, 
mail, defense, taxes? (The East Africa 
High Commission, which meets in Nai- 
robi, the capital.) 

2. What is the United Nations doing 
about the section of East Africa called 
TangaffyVika? (Read from the article.) 

3. What nation governed the 13 col- 
onies out of which the USA was 
formed? 

4. Was the strength of the mother 
country a protection to the colonists? 
(French and Indian Wars.) 

5. What laws did England pass in 
those days that aided her interests at 
home but harmed the people of the 
colonies? (Navigation Acts, Stamp 
Act.) 

6. What American leaders spoke out 
against the injustice of the mother coun- 





Film-Text Article, Jan. 11 


Another film-text theme article 
has been added to Junior Scho- 
lastic’s schedule and will appear in 
the January 11 issue. The article, 
“Green Desert,” is based on the 
film, Tropical Lowland (The Ama- 
zon River, Brazil). As previously 
announced, “Eskimo Hunters 
(Northwestern Alaska)” will appear 
in the January 4 issue and “The 
Changing Cotton Land (The South- 
east, U. S. A.)” in the January 18 
issue. 











try? (Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Richard Henry Lee, Sons of Liberty.) 

7. Did the American Indians receive 
their just share of the land on which 
they had lived for generations? 

8. What usually happens when co- 
lonial people suffer from unjust laws? 
(Independence movements. ) 


Twinkles—pp. 9, 10, 11 


Junior Scholastic’s Teaching Aids of- 
fers the following plan for adapting this 
radio play to the conditions of stage 
presentation. 


THE PLAYERS 
Stars: Father of the Solar System, 
North Star, Big Dipper, Star Chorus, 
Twinkles and Twinkles’ conscience. 
Mortals: Mary and Mary’s mother. 
Bird: Johnny Sparrow. 


THE COSTUMES 

Stars: (1) Cut the center out of a 
paper picnic plate and fit the rim over 
the head or around the face of the play- 
er. (2) Fashion large five-pointed stars 
out of oat tag. Cut off the points and 
staple them to the plate circles. (3) 
Paste white cotton batting over the en- 
tire star frame. (4) Trim the finished 
star with tinsel. 

Each player wears a star as a halo 
or as a frame for his face. Short capes 
fashioned out of white crepe paper and 
treated with paste and Christmas 
“snow” complete the star outfits. 

Mortals: Mary wears an old bed 
jacket over her dress and lies on a cot 
bundled up in a worn blanket. Mary’s 
mother, shabbily dressed, ties a scarf 
around her head as she goes out. 

Bird: Johnny Sparrow wears wings 
and a bird mask. The wings can be 
made out of wire over which crepe pa- 
per is sewed. For the mask cut holes 
for eyes and mouth in a picnic plate. 
Cut a bird’s bill out of oat tag, paint it 
red or yellow, and glue it to the spot 
where a nose would be placed. Paint 
the mask with feather designs. Attach it 
to the player's head with an elastic 
band or a stocking-top cap. 


THE PROPERTIES 
A pair of field glasses for Twinkles; 
a couch or cot with a blanket and pillow 











COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 
No issues Dec. 21 and 28 
(Christmas interval) 


Next Issue: January 4 

Theme Article: Eskimo 

(Northwestern Alaska), 
text article 


Hunters 
a film- 


January 11 
Theme Article: Green Desert (The 
Amazon River, Brazil), a film- 
text article. 











for Mary; a chair for Mary's mother; a 
table with a small untrimmed Christmas 
tree on it; a glass and spoon, a medi- 
cine bottle and a jug of vater on a tray 
set on a stool by Mary’s bed; a gong 
for striking the hour of twelve. 


EPISODE | 
(In front of the curtain) 

The Announcer presents his introduc- 
tion to the play after which the stars 
slip, one by one, from behind the cur- 
tains and group themselves at stage 
right and left. Among them we find the 
North Star and the Big Dipper. Any 
number of pupils may represent the 
star chorus. Each of the small stars 
should originate a line of dialogue to be 
spoken in a medley of star chatter. For 
example: (1) “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star, how I wonder what you are!” (2) 
“Star, star, shining bright, brightest star 
I've seen tonight!” (3) “Hello, Bright- 
and-Beautiful, how are you tonight?” 

The Father of the Solar System ap- 
pears and addresses the company of 
stars: “Silence! Stop this infernal chat- 
tering.” (See script) 

A trumpet sounds and the curtains 
part to admit Twinkles. The star chorus 
breaks into a medley of words: “Spar- 
kle! Sparkle!” “Glitter! Glitter! Glitter!” 
“Diamond-white! Sapphire-bright!” 
“Shine! Shine! Shine! A new star to 
shine in the sky!” Father Solar again 
cries, “Silence!” (See script) 

At the point where Twinkles departs 
for the earth, the farewells are spoken 
and Father Solar gives him a pair of 
field glasses. Then all the stars slip 
through the slightly parted curtains to 
the stage, leaving Twinkles alone. Mu- 
sic should accompany this exit of the 
stars. 


EPISODE Il 
(In front of the curtain) 


Twinkles now stands on the edge of 
the world. Cut the lines about Father 


Solar and the noise. Twinkles looks out 
over the audience and stares at every- 
thing in sight, saying, “Earth! Is that 
the earth? And that, too? And that? 
Everything is the earth! (holding up his 
field glasses) Colored lights! And imi- 
tation stars! And decorated trees! I 
must find out about these things. Well, 
I might as well start to work.” 

The sparrow comes running down 
the aisle from the back of the room 
calling “Hey! Hey! Hey!” (See script) 

Revise the lines about the view from 
the top of the steeple to: 

Sparrow: In my opinion, it’s the 
steeple over on the church. You can see 
for miles around. But it’s also very cold. 
Brrrrr! You'd have icicles hanging from 
your five chins.» No steeple tops for 
Johnny Sparrow today, thank you. You 
can get an exciting view of the world 
and the mortals in it from where you 
are standing right now, my sparkly 
friend. Well, I'll have to leave now. 
My feathers etc. (See script) 

After the departure of Johnny Spar- 
row, Twinkles looks out across the au- 
dience again and out of the windows 
of the auditorium at a view he pretends 
to see. He soliloquizes: “Now I'd bet- 
ter get down to work. Time is getting 
short. (See script) Cut the lines about 
falling from the steeple and pick up the 
soliloquy on “I wonder where I am. 
It's getting dark.” There is a sound of 
crying from behind the curtains. Cut 
the lines about the small house. Twin- 
kles moves toward the curtain opening 
saying, “I'll go and see what's wrong. 
Maybe I can help.” 


EPISODE Ill 
(On the stage with the curtains open) 


The curtains open as Twinkles walks 
into the little house. Mary lies on a cot. 
Her mother sits beside her. A glass and 
medicines stand on a stool near the bed- 
side. There is a bare little tree on a 
table. Twinkles stands where the cur- 
tains are folded back and bears the 
Mother speaking to her sick child. (See 
script) 

As the Mother leaves and Mary tries 
to sleep, a small figure runs down the 
aisle and climbs up on the stage. He 
tiptoes to the corner where Twinkles 
stands and peering behind the curtain, 
calls out, “Hey, Twinkles, wake up!” 
Startled and curious, Twinkles steps out 
in front of the curtain folds and discov- 
ers his Conscience. (See script) Cut the 
lines about opening the window and 
climbing in. Substitute remarks about 
a chance to perform a sparkling deed. 
Twinkles hangs his star halo on Mary’s 
tree and waits for her to awaken. Con- 
science leaves. (See script) 


EPISODE IV 
(In front of the curtain) 

The curtains close as the clock strikes 
twelve. Conscience jumps up out of the 
audience and again runs to the stage. 
He peers behind the curtains calling, 
“Twinkles! Twinkles!” Minus his halo, 
Twinkles steps out saying, “Is that you, 
Conscience?” (See script) At the insist- 
ence of Canscience, Twinkles goes back 
behind the curtains and gets his halo. 
Slipping it on he cries, “I’m ready, Con- 
science” and hopping off the stage he 
runs down the aisle and back again, fol- 
lowing Conscience who leads the way. 

Father Solar System appears from be- 
hind closed curtains to greet Twinkles 
and his Conscience as they once more 
reach the stage. He says, “My child, I 
see you've come back from your stay 
on earth.” (See script) 

Close with the reappearance of all 
the stars and the singing of a carol by 
players and audience. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. How many parts make up British 
East Africa? (Four) 

2. What is the name of the smallest 
of these parts or regions? (Zanzibar) 

3. About how many people live in 
British East Africa? (About 15,000,000) 

4. What is the name of the fly there 
that carries germs which kill men and 
animals? (Tsetse fly) 

5. Britain is trying to raise sunflow- 
ers and what other crop in British East 
Africa to obtain fatty oils? (Peanuts) 

6. The U. S. is planning to build a 
1,400-mile-long railroad as a link to 
which of its territories? (Alaska) 

7. What kind of weapons is the U. S 
planning to test on Eniwetok Atoll? 
(Atomic weapons) 

8. In what country was Angus I. 
Ward a U. S. Consul General? (China) 

9. What element will be used in the 
“breeder” reactor to make atomic en- 
ergy? (Uranium) 

10. What is the time of year called 
when the sun seems to stand still in 
its apparent north and south journey 
across our sky? (Solstice) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 16 


ACROSS: 1-jam; 4-spy; 7-ore; 8-too; 9- 
Whittier; ll-end; 12-ante; 13-apt; 14-be; 
15-or; 16-bus; 17-than; 19-own; 22-hardened; 
24-elk; 25-ace; 26-yes; 27-red 

DOWN: 1-John; 2-arid; 3-met; 
poet; 6-yore; 9-we; 10-tapers; 
16- parts: 17-they; 18-hale; 

21- D.; 23-ear 


4-stint; 5- 
13-abound; 
9-once; 20-weed; 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
. YOU'RE THE EXPLORER: a, c¢, f, h 


correct. 
WHICH FOUR?; a, c, d, e are correct 
. NEWS CLUES: 1-c; is ie 4-a; 5-b 
. IT’S A SCIENCE: 1-d ; 4-a; 5-c 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE. YOU. .7 ‘Supreme 
Court; 2-Israel. 
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Japanese Are Changing 
Their Way of Writing 


The Japanese written language 
does not have an alphabet like ours. 
The Japanese have about 20,000 dif- 
ferent characters, or signs. Each 
character stands for a word or idea. 

For years Japan has tried to sim- 
plify its written language. It has 
drawn up a list of 1,850 “official” 
characters. Japanese boys and girls 


| are expected to know how to read 


and write about 1,300 characters of 
this list. 

Japanese students soon may have 
a little easier time mastering their 


| written language. It is beginning to 
Dr. Bernice E. Leary, Department of Curriculum, | 


be printed in Roman characters, sim- 
ilar to our alphabet. 

The old characters are written to 
read from the bottom of a page to 


new ones will be printed to read 
from the top of a page to the bottom 


and from left to right. 


israel Starts Work 
On an Ancient Harbor 


Deep sea divers are exploring the 
sea floor of Caesarea harbor in Israel. 
Israel plans to deepen the harbor so 
that modern ships can dock there. 

Caesarea is one of the world’s old- 
est harbors. It was built about 2,000 
years ago by King Herod the Great. 
He was an ancient king who con- 
quered Palestine with the help of 
Roman troops. 

In King Herod’s time Caesarea be- 
came one of Palestine’s principal 
harbors. It was named after the first 
Roman emperor, Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus. 

In later years the Crusaders used 
Caesarea as a harbor. The Crusaders 
also built a large fortress at Caesarea, 
using stone and marble ruins left 
from King Herod’s time. 

Since that time, hundreds of years 
ago, the harbor has not been kept in 
good condition. 





ARIZONA HUNTERS GET A LESSON IN WILDLIFE 


E. D. Babbitt, garage owner and sportsman of Flagstaff, Ariz., 


Wide World photo 
believes 


that most green huntsmen don’t know what to shoot at in the woods. 
Last month he put up this display in hopes that it would cut down the 
number of horses and cows shot during the deer and elk hunting season. 
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Chinese Communists Oust U.S. Officials 


Chinese Communists have ordered 
Angus I. Ward, U. S. Consul Gen- 
eral at Mukden, and his staff to leave 
China. 

As Consul General Mr. Ward is a 
top-ranking official. He was in charge 
of many U. S 
China. 

Mr. Ward and his staff are now 
preparing to return to the U. S. As 
we go to press no one knows exactly 
when they will leave. 

Chinese Communists have mis- 
treated Mr. Ward and his staff since 
November, 1948. At that time they 
were placed arrest. 
Communist guards surrounded their 
homes and imprisoned them. 


business matters in 


under house 


Last October some members of the 
staff, including Mr. Ward, were put 
in jail. The Communists 
charged them with having beaten a 
Chinese worker. President Truman 
called the charge “an outrage.” They 
were freed only after strong protests 
by the U. S. 

Communist China is not the only 
place where foreigners have been 
mistreated. Communist governments 


Chinese 


in such countries as Russia, Hungary, 
and Poland have also mistreated for- 
eigners. 

In Russia foreign officiais are not 
allowed to travel around the country 
without special permission. This is 
rarely granted. Foreign news report- 
ers are not allowed to send complete 
news reports about Russia to their 
papers. 

In Hungary a U. S. businessman 
was arrested as a spy. His wife said 
he is not a spy and called his arrest 
unfair. She said she had had no word 
from him since his arrest. 

In Poland a French official was ar- 
rested just as he was about to return 
to Paris. The Polish government said 
he had admitted being a spy. France 
said he is not a spy and said the of- 
ficial had been tortured. 

Many people say Communist gov- 
ernments are mistreating foreigners 
for a purpose. They say Communists 
want to drive all foreigners out of 
their lands. The Communists do not 
want other nations to find out about 
the undemocratic ways they rule 
their people. 





U.$.-Alaska Railroad Link Is Planned 


The U. S. is getting ready to build 
a railroad to Alaska. At present you 
cannot travel by rail between the 
U.S. and Alaska. 
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Christian Selence Monitor map 


Last month President Truman 
signed a bill calling for a survey ot 
a new railroad route in Alaska. The 
new railroad would ren between 
Prince George, British Columbia, and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. (Route shown by 
heavy dashes on map.) It would be 
about 1,400 miles long. 

At Fairbanks the new railroad 
would connect with the 470-mile- 
long Alaska Railroad which runs be- 
tween Fairbanks and Anchorage. At 
Prince George the new railroad 
connect with the Canadian 
railway which runs into the U. S. 


PART WILL BE IN CANADA 


President Truman will soon ar- 
range talks with Canada for permis- 
sion to build the new railroad. About 
1,100 miles of the railroad would be 
on Canadian territory. 

The railroad would help 
make travel to Alaska easier for 
tourists. It would be used to carry 
many needed products from the 
U. S. to Alaska. It would carry back 
Alaska’s furs, salmon, and minerals. 
It could help supply Alaska in case 
of an attack. 


would 


new 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


Wide Wor! phete 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas has recovered enough from his 
accident to leave the hospital and go 
to Tucson, Ariz., for a rest before 
returning to Washington. The horse on 
his tie is Kendall, his favorite mount 
and the one that fell on him and broke 
14 of his ribs in an accident last fall. 


New U.S. Atomic Tests 


The U. S. is planning to test the 
power of new atomic weapons at 
Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific Ocean. 
Details of the tests are being kept 
secret by our Government. The tests 
will probably take place early next 
year. 

Eniwetok Atoll is a ring of eight 
sand and coral islands about 5,000 
miles west of California. Eniwetok 
is one of 32 atolls in the Marshall 
Islands group. Last year similar tests 
were held at Eniwetok when the 
U. S. exploded three atomic bombs 
there. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


“ To All Our Readers 
and Their Families 





From Junior Scholastic 


No issues during Christmes 
vacation 


‘ See you again January 4, 1950 
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1 RR Science News AMR 


Atomic Breeder 


The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has completed plans for a ma- 
chine to “breed” atomic energy by 
using atomic fuel itself. 

If the machine is successful it will 
mark the greatest advance U. S. 
scientists have made in the peace- 
time development’ of atomic energy. 

The machine is called a “breeder” 
reactor. Scientists hope it will pro- 
duce large amounts of atomic energy 
from uranium for use in industry. 

“Uranium is found in two forms in 
nature,” a scientist explained. “One 
is Uranium 238, the other is Uranium 
235. There is 140 times as much 
U-238 as there is U-235. But U-238 
cannot be used in its natural form to 
make atomic energy. U-235 can be.” 

The breeder reactor will use U-235 
as a fuel for making atomic energy. 
This atomic energy will be used to 
transmute (change) U-238 into plu- 
tonium. Plutonium can _ produce 
atomic energy. If successful, the re- 
actor would produce more atomic 
energy than it uses. 

The scientist explained this in an- 
other way: 


PRODUCING MORE 


“Suppose you are broiling a steak 
over a charcoal fire. You have an un- 
limited supply of wood, but only a 
small supply of charcoal. As you start 
the fire under the steak with the 
charcoal, you find it not only cooks 
the meat but produces more char- 
coal from the wood. 

“That's what the breeder reactor 
will do. It will use atomic energy, 
but at the same time it will produce 
even more atomic energy than it 
uses.” 

The reactor will be built in a plant 
near Arco, Idaho. Work will start on 
the plant next spring. It will take 
about one year to complete the plant 
and another six months before it can 
be put to use. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has also announced plans to build 
other reactors. One would produce 
enough power to run a ship. Another 
would produce electric power. 

“With these reactors we expect 
to find ways of using atomic enérgy 
for peaceful purposes in years to 
come,” the Commission reported. 


Winter Solstice 


December 22 will be the shortest 
day of the year in the Northern 
Hemisphere. At noon on that day the 
sun will appear farther south in our 
sky than at any other time during 
the year. The day when the sun 
reaches that point is called the win- 
ter solstice. It marks the beginning 
of winter. 

The word solstice comes from a 
Latin word meaning “the standing 
still of the sun.” 

As you know, the earth travels in 
its orbit around the sun. But to us 
on earth, the sun appears to be mov- 
ing around the earth. 

1. Each day it seems to move from 
east to west across the sky. 

2. If you are a good observer you 
will know that at noon in December 
the sun is farther south in the sky 
than it is at noon in July. Thus the 
sun also seems to move from north 
to south and back again. 

This second motion takes place 
because the earth is tilted about 23% 


degrees on its axis. During summer 
in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
northern half of the world is tilted 
toward the sun. During winter the 
Northern Hemisphere is tilted away 
from the sun. The sun seems to rise 
very high in summer and much lower 
in winter. 

A solstice is the point at which the 
sun seems to start back in the other 
direction. The winter solstice comes 
about December 21 or 22. The sun 
seems to stand still in the south for, 
a few days before beginning to move 
back north. 

At the winter solstice the sun has 
reached its farthest south. 

The summer solstice comes about 
June 21. Then the sun is farther 
north in the sky than at any other 
time in the-year. It seems to hold 
that position for a few days before 
starting back south. The summer sol- 
stice is the longest period of day- 
light in the Northern Hemisphere. 

In lands below the Equator, the 
longest day of the year comes in De- 
cember and the shortest day in June. 





INP 


The 200-inch mirror of the Mt. Palomar (Calif.) telescope is back in shape again. 
The workman in the photo above is shown polishing parts of the giant mirror 
where its surface was about 20-millionths of an inch too high. The polishing was 
started last May and finished this fall. Next step was to cover the mirror with its 
shining coat of aluminum. Last step is to put the mirror back in the telescope. Parts 
cf the telescope can be seen in the upper half of the photo. The telescope will prob- 
ably be in service again by Jan. 1, 1950. It is the world’s largest reflector telescope. 
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Trees Trimmed with Friendship 


old American custom to 


trim your Christmas tree with Christ- 


Its an 


mas cards that you've received from 
your friends 
In Larchmont, N. Y 


new has bee i adde d to this old cus 


something 


tom. On December 16 boys and girls 
schools will trim In 
The 


cards and greetings they will tie on 


in Larchmont 
ternational Frie ndship Trees 
the trees have come from bovs and 
girls in the town of Abbeville, France. 
For weeks Larchmont boys and girls 
have been sending cards and pack- 
ages to the Abbeville boys and girls. 


OPERATION DEMOCRACY 


International Friendship Trees are 
part of a nationwide program called 
It start- 
ed about three years ago when the 
citizens of Dunkirk, N. Y 
adopt their 


“Operation Democracy, Inc 


decided to 
Dun- 

that 
dam- 
They 


food, 


town of 
They knew 
Dunkerque had been badly 
aged during World War II 
sent 


sister 


kerque, France 


thousands of tons of 


clothing tools, medicines, and 
livestock to Dunkerque. They col- 
lected over $100,000 for Dunkerque. 

The idea spread. New Rochelle, 
N. Y., adopted La Rochelle, France. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


toys 


became big brother 
to the Dutch town of Breukelen. 
Wichita, Kans., and New Orleans, 
La., chose Orleans All over 
the U. S., towns and cities began 


France 


adopting towns in France, Britain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
Italy, Finland, Greece, Aus- 
tria and Germany. More than 200 of 
these friendships 


bourg 
two-way have 
sprung up 

Larchmont has been helping Ab- 
Adults 
clubs, service clubs, church groups, 
Boy Scouts 
have been taking part. 


beville for a year women’s 


Girl Scouts, and schools 


Last spring bovs and girls helped 
fill 6,000 bags with food and other 
necessities for the citizens of Abbe- 
ville. At Easter-time they sent a gift 
of jelly beans, which brought back 
warm thanks from the French chil- 
dren. This Christmas they sent more 
pac kages 


NEW IDEA ADDED 


Months ago Larchmont people got 
in touch with their overseas town 
and asked it to join in an exchange 
of greetings. Many young people in 
the schools designed their own cards. 
They planned to trim trees with 
cards received from Abbeville. 

Again the idea spread. In many 
U. S. towns there will be Interna- 
tional Friendship Trees this year. 

If your town would like to start a 
two-way friendship with a European 
town, you can find out how to go 
about it by writing to: Operation 
Democracy, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Phote by William Russ 


Pupils from the Murray Avenue and Chatsworth Avenue schools, Larchmont, 
N. Y., prepare a model international Friendship Tree for town post office. 


hote by Riordan from American Junior Ked Cross News 


FRIENDSHIP GLOWS as Mary Ann Kear- 
ney of Holy Trinity School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lights the candles in this 
gold and white candelabra. It was 
made by Swedish Junior Red Cross 
members as a Christmas present to 
American Junior Red Gross members. 


U. S. Christmas Cheer 
For German Children 


U. S. troops are helping boys and 
girls of Western Germany prepare 
for a merry Christmas 

Since 1945 our Army in Western 
Germany has set up 300 recreation 
centers where German children can 


play, read, see movies, enjoy their 


hobbies, or hold club meetings. 
The recreation are scat- 
tered throughout German towns. 
Our Army supplies the centers with 
games, books, sports 
equipment, and so on. Many centers 
serve hot lunches for children. 
This year Christmas parties will 
be held in these centers which are 
now being painted and decorated. 
Our soldiers are making toys from 


centers 


movie and 


tin cans and wood to give to the 
German children. On Christmas Day 
they will the children 
clothing, U. S. candy, gum, and food. 
Any German child may join a 
recreation center. About 700,000 
children have already done so. Other 
U, S. troops stationed in Japan and 
Austria are planning parties and 
making presents for children. 


also give 





ritish 


frica 


F YOU were suddenly plunked 
Vaown on Delamere Avenue in 
Nairobi, you might think you were 
in a V. S. town. Station wagons and 
all makes of U. S. cars stand along 
the curb. The busy street is lined 
with service stations, electrical and 
hardware stores, and restaurants 
You could see the latest in “new 
look” styles displayed in fashionable 
shops with huge plate glass win- 
dows. 

Let's go up to the roof garden on 
top of Torr’s Hotel. Now you know 
that you aren't in the U. S. Through 
your field glasses you can see in the 
distance such strange beasts as gnus*, 
zebras, and giraffes. You may heat 
a lion roar. Yes, you are in the heart 


of Africa 
NEAR THE EQUATOR 


Nairobi is a city in Kenya, a British 
colony. More Europeans live in and 
around Nairobi than anywhere else 
in the eastern part of Africa. Most 
of them are British. 

Nairobi lies almost on the Equator 
and is a mile above the level of the 
sea. In midsummer it’s usually cooler 
in Nairobi than in almost any part of 
the U. S. Days are often hot but 
nights are cool and pleasant all year. 

Nairobi is the capital of Kenya 
You might call it the capital of Brit- 
ish East Africa. The East Africa High 
Commission meets in Nairobi to 
make laws about railways, mail, de- 
fense, and taxes. These laws apply 
to all the four regions of British East 
Africa—Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar. Some day these four re- 
gions may form a new nation. 

That nation would have the re- 
sources to be strong and powerful. 


® Means werd ie defined on page 12 
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British East Africa is made up of Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar. It is three times the size of Texas 


It would have rich land to produce 
food; mighty waterfalls to produce 
electric power; and coal, iron, and 
other minerals needed to build and 
run tactories 

All this is tar in the future. But a 
start is already being made to de 
velop these resources. British East 
Africa is worth a close look. 

The smallest of its four parts is the 
hot little island of Zanzibar. Most of 
the world’s cloves come from there 
When your grandfather was a boy 
the Arabs of Zanzibar ruled most of 
East Africa. These Arabs were rich 
and powerful. They made their 
wealth in the cruelest of all busi- 
nesses—capturing human beings and 
selling them for slaves. 

About 50 years ago European na- 
tions got control of East Africa. 
Gradually the slave trade stopped. 

Today the British control most of 
East Africa. This region is nearly 
three times as big as Texas, with 
about 15,000,000 people. Nearly all 
of them are Africans 

There are about 55,000 Europeans 
and Americans. There are also about 
200,000 people from India and 50.- 
000 Arabs. 

Tanganyika does not belong to 
Britain. It is a United Nations trust 
territory. The U. N. allows Britain to 
run Tanganyika, but Britain ‘must 
promise to protect the African na- 
tives and help them learn to govern 
themselves. 


Kenya is a British colony, except 
for the’ coastal region, which is a 
British protectorate*. Uganda and 
Zanzibar are also protectorates. Usu- 
ally there is not much difference be- 
tween a colony and a protectorate. 

Except for Zanzibar and a rather 
narrow plain along the mainland 
coast, British East Africa is mostly 
high plateau 

The plateau is full of elephants 
gazelles*, and all kinds of wild 
beasts. But the strangest thing is the 
“Great Rift* Valley.” 

Suppose you were out for a drive 
on one of the few roads across the 
rolling prairie and parklike grass- 
lands of the plateau about 400 miles 
from the coast. All of a sudden you 
might find yourself on the brink of 
a great chasm*. You peep over the 
edge and see a broad, flat plain per- 
haps 1,500 feet below you. 

The plain is dotted with volcanoes. 
At the other edge of this plain, about 
40 miles from where you stand, rises 
the other wall of the canyon. It looks 
as if a giant had dug an enormous 
ditch right across the East African 
plateau from north to south. There 
is some good farmland in the Rift 
valley. But the Rift land is not so 
useful as neighboring regions, for it 
gets less rain. 

Some students say this Rift runs 
clear across East Africa and Ethiopia 
and north into Palestine. The Red 
Sea, Dead Sea, and Jordan River 








valley are part of this trench, they 
say. What caused it? No one knows, 
but it 
nighty heaving and twisting of the 


must have come from some 
earth’s surface ages ago 

On the hot, grassy plains of Tan- 
vanvika, the African tribes hunt and 
raise cattle. Uganda produces much 
cotton. In Kenya most of the best 
land in the healthful uplands is 
Europeans. Coffee and 
sisal are the chief products of the 


mwwned by 


big European farms. Sisal is a plant 
vith strong fibers which are used to 
African do the 
eavy work on these plantations 

In the vears to come, British East 
\frica will probably become 


ind more 


nake rope 


natives 


more 
important to the British 


n at least four ways 


FIRST WAY 


important im 
British 


strong 


It will be 
var. The 
Kenya so 


case ot 
hope to make 
that no enemy 
attack British Africa 

If you sailed to Kenya and landed 


at the port of Mombasa, vou would 


vould dare 


see ships bringing in loads of war 
Where is it going? Get 
m one of the 


equipment 
huge army trucks or 
take the East African Railway. In a 


ouple of hours you'll find yourself 


it Mackinnon Road, a camp of tents 
ind huts 


Barbed wire fences keep 
eopards and rhinoceroses from stray 
ng mto the « unp Thirsty elephants 
sometimes rip up the pipe line that 
brings water 90 miles 


from a river 


iway 


British Informati photos 
Craftsman of Zanzibar: making a wicker 
fishtrap used in rivers, lakes, sea. 


With bulldozers and tractors and 
thousands of African workers, the 
British army is clearing away miles 
of thorn Here the British 
will store all sorts of military equip- 
nent left over from World War II 

ready to use in case of World War 


bushes. 


SECOND WAY 


Africa may become a great 
cattle-raising country, producing 
meat for other lands 

Take a plane westward from Mac 
kinnon Road 


Kast 


Soon you'll see the 
great snowcapped peak of Mount 
Kilimanjaro, Africa’s highest moun- 
tain. West of the mountain your 
plane swings over red and blue and 


green and orange lakes, with great 


In Nairobi, deep in Africa, stores offer the latest in fashions. 


stretches of yellowish prairie in be 
tween. 

These Serengetti Plains are full of 
wild animals. Someday the plains 
may become a cattle-grazing range 
better than our American West 

There are many other good graz 
ing plains in East Africa. But the 
tsetse fly has driven the people away 
from many of them 

The tsetse is about the size of a 
horsefly. It has a savage bite, and it 
carries the germs of diseases which 
kill animals and men. These diseases 
have wiped out animal life and 
driven out the people in many parts 
of East Africa. 

By clearing away the bushes and 
shady places where the tsetse lives, 
the menace is being slowly lessened 
A few months ago men received a 
new weapon. This is a drug called 
antrycide. One injection protects a 
farm animal for six months against 
the disease carried by the tsetse fly 
Use of this drug may make it pos 
sible to raise vast herds 


THIRD WAY 


The British are trying to turn 
many parts of East Africa into pea- 
nut farms. They are clearing out the 
thorn bushes that have made much 
of Tanganyika useless for farming 
The plan is to grow peanuts from 
which the fatty oil will be squeezed 
to make margarine and other food 
fats. Fats are scarce in Britain. 

The British have spent a lot of 
money on this project and so fai 
have gotten very few peanuts. They 
are also trving to raise sunflowers 
which produce seeds that yield oil 


FOURTH WAY 


East Africa resources 
There are diamond and gold mines 


has other 


There are also less glamorous min 
erals, such as coal and iron, which 
are needed to build machines and 
run factories. The U. S. Government 
has provided $10,000,000 to make a 
East Africa’s mineral 
wealth, and to help build a great 


dam at Owen Falls, near Lake Vic 


survey of 


toria. 

Waterpower from this dam will 
provide electric ity tor most of cen 
tral Africa. There will be 
enough to run many huge factories 


pt wel 


Today there are no factories. Per 
haps, in another 50 years, a rich na 
tion with many industries may be 
built 


Keep vour eves on East Africa! 





ANNOUNCER: Many of us feel the 
need for more radio programs for 
the young people of America. Many 
of our boys and girls turn to the 
radio for enjoyment and recreation. 
In this way their minds are often 
filled with the crime stories that fill 
the air waves today. 

At this time we would like to in- 
troduce to you a new type of radio 
program, dedicated* to the young 
ladies and gentlemen of our listen 
ing audience. With the Christmas 
season, we should like to present a 
Christmas story. The members of the 
cast have donated* this time. This 
is their Christmas present to you, 
and they all hope it will be a merry 
one 

Before I take you to the land of 
enchantment I should like to list for 
you the characters in today’s play, 


“Twinkles.” Members of the cast in- 


clude: Father of the Solar Svstem 


An original radio drama by Sandra Wright 
Winner in the 1948 Scholastic Writing Awards 


North Star, Johnny the Sparrow, 


Mary and her mother, our hero, 
Twinkles, and his conscience. 

Now then, are you ready? If so, 
let yourself be whisked away to the 
land of dreams. Father of the Solar 
System has an announcement to 
make 

(Music fades in—harps, high voices 
representing the Celestial Kingdom) 

(A group of voices all talking at 
once) 

Fatuen: (deep voice) Silence! Stop 
this infernal chattering. A star can't 
think with all 
ing on. (Clearing of voice) 

Fellow members of the Solar Sys 
tem, | have a new member to pre 
sent to you for approval. At the pres 
ent time he has no name, so we will 
call him Twinkles until he is proper 
ly classified in my Solar System 
Bring this new star to me! 


*® Means word is defined on page 12 


this commotion go- 


(Trumpets heralding, a big door 
opening) 

(Stars chattering) 

Fatuenr: Silence! Are you the new- 
born star seeking admittance to the 
Solar System? 

TWINKLEs: 
Yes -s -s, 


(small, shaky voice) 
Father. 

NortH Star: (important-sounding 
voice) Look, he doesn’t even sparkle, 
and he probably would blow a fuse 
if he ever did! 

FatHer: Be quiet, North Star, or 
I'll take your name off the “Spark- 





This play by Sandra Wright of Union- 
Endicott High School, Endicott, N. Y., 
won first prize in the Original Radio 
Drama classification of the 1948 Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, Sandra’s teacher 
was Mrs. Edna Finch. The script was 
first entered in a regional contest of the 
Awards, sponsored by the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press. It went on to win first 
prize in the national radio drama clase- 


ification, sponsor, Audio Devices, Ine. 








ling List” for this month. Now, Twin- 
kles, in order to enter the Solar Sys- 
tem, you must first meet our strict 
requirements set up by the Big 
Dipper Board. 

Twinkies: Yes, Father, 
and I think I can pass it. 

(Loud laughter from other stars) 

Fatuer: Silence! What makes vou 
so sure, Twinkles? 

Twinkies: Well, Father, I can 
twinkle brighter than any other star 


I know, 


my age. See- 

(Loud laughter again) 

Fatuer: Ho! Ho! Ho! If you call 
that twinkling, I'm a creature on 
earth! 

(Sound of Twinkles crying) 

Fatuer: Here now, child, don't 
cry! We'll still let you try the ex- 
amination. It’s the privilege of every 
new-born star in the kingdom. 

Big Dipper, will you read the task 
Twinkles must perform. 

Bic Dipper: (voice with much au- 
thority) In order for a star calling 
himself Twinkles to become a mem- 
ber of the Solar System, he must first 
go to earth! 

(Moans 
“earth” 

FATHER 
Dipper 

Bic Drerer 
earth, you must perform a memor- 
able* deed approved by all the stars 
present. Also, during your stay on 
earth. you will be under constant 
observation from our committee 
on earth will amount to 
mortals’ time 


Stars mutter the word 


Order! Big 


Continue 


coughing) While on 


Your stay 
exactly one day 
Farner: Twinkles, you have heard 
the decision of the board. Are you 
ready to go to earth for a day? 
Twinkes: Yes 
firm voice 
FATHER: 
dawn is 


Father! (said in a 


Then 


almost 


child 
breaking and you 
have a very short time on earth 


come my 


Harps, music, high voices repre- 
senting the two descending ) 

Farner: Well, Twinkles, this is 
as far as I am allowed to go with 
you. Goodbye, my son, and good 
luck to you. I'll be waiting for you 
tonight on the stroke of twelve. 

Twinkies: Goodbye. Father. I'll 
try my best. 

Fatuer: Remember, the stroke of 
twelve. Goodbye. (fading away 

(Wind fading in followed by the 
sound of traffic) 

Twinkies: Earth. Father Solar 
should see this if he thinks his celes 


tial kingdom is noisy. Well, I might 
as well start to work. 

(Little voice breaking in) Hey! 

Twinkies: Who are you? 

Sparrow: I'm Johnny Sparrow 
and you're sitting on my window 
ledge! Who do you think you are? 

Twinkes: I'm a star. 

Sparrow: A star, ha—I’m a P-38 

Twiyk.es: Really, I'm a star. 

Sparrow: O. K., you're a star. But 
that doesn't explain why you are 
sitting on my window ledge! 

Twink.es: Well, you see I've been 
sent down from above to pass my 
Celestial Exam. Tell me, Johnny 
Sparrow, why are all these trees dec- 
orated with colored lights? 

Spannow: Oh, tomorrow is Christ- 
mas. 

TwinkLes: I remember now 
Mother brought me to the edge of the 
heaven last year and showed them 
to me 

Sparrow: Yes, mortals celebrate 
Christmas every year on December 
25th. 

Twinkes: This mortal time gets 
me all confused. Well, this isn’t get- 
ting my deed done. Sparrow, where 
do you think is the best place to see 
the world from? 

Sparrow: In my opinion, it’s the 
steeple over on the church. You can 
see for miles around! 

Twinkies: Wonderful! Show me 
the place, Sparrow, and I'll give you 
back your window ledge. 

Sparrow: Come with me, then 

(Wind fading in 

Sparrow: How’s this? You can see 
almost all the world from here. 

TwinkLes: Bur-r-r, it's also very 
cold. I have icicles hanging from 
my five points. ; 

Sparrow: Well, I'll have to leave 
now. My feathers need brushing be- 
fore Christmas Day. Have to look 
my best, you know. I washed them 
last night and I haven't been able 
to arrange them since. Well, good- 
bye and good luck, Twinkles. 

Twink.es: Thank you, and good 
bye, Mr. Sparrow. 

(Wind fading in again) 

Twink.es: Gee, it’s lonely up here 
Bu-r-r, it’s also freezing. I hope I 
don't catch anything from this earth 
climate. Now I'd better get down to 
work. Time is getting short. That 
looks like an interesting place. Oh, 
what a beautiful tree! Tinsel and 
everything! 


® Meons word is defined on page 12 





(Sound of wind blowing as of pass- 
ing of time) 

I'm getting tired and all those peo- 
ple hurrying about make me dizzy. 
Oh, I think I’m going to fall. 

(Sound of a tiny voice crying 
“Oh,” wind blowing, soft thud) 

TwinkLes: Whew, good thing | 
landed in the snow. I might have 
broken one of my points. | wonder 
where I am. It’s getting dark. 

(Fade in of soft crying) 

I wonder who's crying. It seems 
very near. Oh, I see, it’s coming 
from the small house over there. I 
think I'll go over and see 
wrong. Maybe I can help. 

(Voices fading in) 

Mortuer: I've tried, Mary, but | 
can't find a star for your tree. Those 
in the stores are all too expensive, 
and you know that I spent all my 
money on a tree alone. 

Mary: Oh, I understand, Mother. 
If only I could get out of bed and 
help you earn some money. You've 
been so pale lately. 

Moruer: Oh, I'm all right, dear, 
but remember what the doctor told 


what's 


you. Now let me cover you up be- 
fore I leave. I hate to, but the offices 


still have to be scrubbed — they 
haven't told it’s Christmas. 
Well, darling, I'll try and ‘be home 
when you wake up, and then we can 
have Christmas Day all to ourselves. 

Mary: All right, Mother, good- 
night and Merry Christmas. 

Moruer: Merry Christmas, Mary, 
and sleep tight. 

(Strains of “Silent Night” fade in) 

Twinkes: (snuffling) Gee willi- 
kers, gee— 

Conscience: (very little, high 
voice) Hey, Twinkles, wake up! 


been 


(vane aN 


Twink.es: Who said that? Where 
are you? 

Conscience: Here I am, stupid. 
I’m your conscience! 

TwinkLes: How-do-you-do, Con- 
science? 

Conscience: How - do - you - do, 
yourself? Here, help me open this 
window a crack. 

TwinkLes: Why? 

Conscience: Why? You're a star 
aren't you? 

TwInkLes: Yes. 

Conscience: Well, she wants a star 
for her tree, doesn’t she? 

TwInkLes: I guess so. 

ConsciENCE: You guess so—here, 
the window is open. Hop in. 

Twinkes: Hey, stop pushing me! 

Conscience: Sh-s-s, she’s sleeping. 

Twinkies: How do you get up 
there? 

Conscience: I'll give you a push. 

Twinkes: Be careful. very 
fragile! 


I'm 


ConsciENcE: Do you want me to 
help you or don't you? 

Twink es: I’m sorry, Conscience. 
Well, I'm in. What now! 

Conscience: Here, I'll put you on 
top of the tree. 

TwrnkLes: DON’T you dare drop 
me! 

Conscience: Well, if 
stop talking, I will! 

TwrnkLes: How do I look? 

Conscience: Straighten yourself 
out a little. You're a little one-sided. 
There now. You look very nice. 

TwinkLes: What shall I do now? 

ConsciENCE: Just sit there and be 
quiet until she wakes up. Now don’t 
move. Stop wiggling around. 

Twinkies: Where are you going? 

Conscience: You won't need me 
any more, but if you do I'll be here. 

Twink.es: He gets me up here and 
leaves me. Oh dear, oh dear, I think 
I'm going to—to sneeze—a-choo! 

Mary: What was that? Oh—a star 
on my tree. How beautiful! It even 
glows like a real star. Look, it seems 
to be smiling at me! 

(“Silent Night” fades in) 

(She begins to sing in a small 
sweet voice) 

(After a few minutes it dies away) 

Twinks: She’s asleep, gee willi- 
kers, she’s smiling. I guess mortals’ 
Christmas is really wonderful. 
A-choo. I knew Id catch a cold. 
(Clock starts sounding 12:00) 

ConsciENCE: Twinkles! 

Twink es: Is that you, Conscience? 


you don't 


WW 


Conscience: It's 12:00, Twinkles, 
and Father Solar is waiting. 

TwinkLes: But, Conscience, who is 
going to be Mary’s Christmas star 
when she wakes up? 

Conscience: Mary’s mother is 
coming home with a star tomorrow. 
Twinkies: How do you know? 

ConsciENCE: Let's say a little star 
told me. Come on now, Twinkles. 
South Wind is waiting. 

Twinktes: I’m ready, Conscience. 

(Sound of wind blowing and high 
voices fading in) 

Farner: My child, I see you've 
come back from your stay on earth 

Twinktes: Yes, Father, and I hope 
I’ve performed my deed. 

Fatuer: Almost two thousand 
years ago today I received another 
one of my stars. He had shone down 
upon another Mary. 

TwinkLes: Do you mean the great 
North Star, Father? 

Faruer: Yes, Twinkles, he was 
once just a sparkle like you. Enough 
of this. The other stars are waiting 

(Sound of trumpets) 

Faruer: Forever hence you will 
shine as any other star in my heavens 
with all the brilliance and splendor 
of the sky. On Christmas Day you 
will be granted the privilege of shin- 
ing brighter than any other star in 
the heavens. Now, Twinkles, come 
take your place next to me. 

Twink es: Yes, Father, anda Mer 
ry Christmas to you! 

Faruer: And a Merry Christmas 
to you, my son! 

(“Silent Night” fades in) 

Announcer: I'd like to add three 
more words, Happy New Year! 














CHRISTMAS WORDS 


Just before Christmas the air rings 
with carols gay and solemn. But-if 
ou had lived in Merrv Old England 
you'd be dancing as well as singing 
vour carols 

The word earol comes from the 
Greek 


( ompany a chorus on the flute si This 


choraulein, meaning “to ac- 
gave way to a Latin word choraules 
a flute 
horal dan ers , 
the 


wi rd 


player who accompanies 
old 
French dance 

The finally England 
is carole or carol. When the English 
went they 
their 
lances Today when we go caroling 


carne the 
“to 


reac hed 


From Latin 
carole r 
word 
caroling 


centuries ago 


sang songs to accompany 


we sing of the joy and triumph of 
Christmas 

Santa Claus has traveled, too 
Last week, in Junior Scholastic’s 
Santa Gains Weight,” you read how 
iis name changed from Saint Nicho- 
las to Santa Claus 
the children of 
had no Santa Claus 


gifts 


Long ago Ger- 
Instead 
brought by the 


nany 


their were 


Christkind. He was a child angel 
who was a messenger of the Christ 
child. Over the years the name be 
came Kriss Kringle, and the angel 
became the same jolly Santa Claus 
whom we know 


During the holiday season, what's 
a party without a punch bowl? You 
may heard this serving 
referred to as a wassail bowl. 


dish 


Do 


have 
you know why? 

In olden days in England people 
greeted each other during the holi 
day season with the phrase wass 
heil. This meant “Be thou 
They used this as a toast when they 
served holiday drinks. Their favorite 


well.” 


drink was hot spiced ale or cide1 
called wassail 
From the name of the drink. we 
the term wassail bowl 

Since wassail was a toast of good 


which came to be 


got 


wishes, it also was used to mean a 
festive carol. And when 
people went wasssailing they enter 
tained their neighbors by 
carols from house to house 


song or 


singing 





ARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


KAZ'M 
\ deep wide gap 


chasm Pronounce a i 
at.) Noun Otten a 
gap in the earth, similar to a canyon 
commotion (kuh-MOH-shuhn). Noun 
a disturbance 
DEHD-ih-kate 


set aside something 


(contusion 
dedicate Verb. TI 
t place, a day) for 


book 


as a compliment 


1 definite purpose. To address a 


to a friend 
DOH -nate 


nt something as 


r song 


donate Verb. To pre 
y gift 

gazelle (guh-ZEHL). Noun 

animal ibout two feet tall 

deer. It 


long 


\ small 
rese mbling 
graceful ind has 
d horns 


s soft. shining | 


switt 
curve ind is famous for 
' 


} 
ich 


\ t} ~< WN 
gnu (NOO. R es 
\ ums u i! 


with an oxlike head, a short 
short horns, and a long tail 
protectorate (proh-TEHK-ter-iht) 
Noun. A region in which the govern 
ment takes orders from some other and 


mane, 


more powerful nation. The powertul 
protect the 


enemies 


nation agrees to region 
against 


rift 
long 


any 
with gift.) Noun. A 
crack or split in the earth 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Kenva (KEHN-vuh 
Kilimanjaro (kihl-ee-mahn-] AH-roh 

(mom-BAH-sah) 
ni-ROH-bee; i as in 
SOL-stihs; o as in not 

Tanganyika (tan-gan-YEE-kuh 

tsetse (TSEHT-see) 

Uganda (u-GAN-duh. Pronounce u 
as in unite; a as in at.) 

Zanzibar (zan-zih-BAHR or 


zih bahr. Pronounce a 


Rhymes 


Mombasa 
Nairobi 


solstice 


sigh 


ZAN- 


is in at 


one Dy 


My Troubles 


Yesterday I bought a car for fifty cents 
and five— 

It's a 1900 model, 
see it drive. 

It has no brake on 
have a door, 

It doesn’t have a ceiling and it doesn’t 
have a floor 

I took my girl a-ridin’, 
car wouldn't 

She looked me in 
“Oh well 

Just get this car 


and boy! You should 


motor, it doesn't 


but the darn 
Start 

the 
if vou're 


and said 
so smart, 


Oh, 


face 
a-movin Mike 
you're a disgrace! 


When I had no 


slapped me in the face 


said it motor, she 


See why 1 ride a bike? 


Michael Rubin, Grade 8 
Four Plain School, Benton Harbor, Mich 
Teacher, Dorothy Ender 


The Fairies’ Moon 


The moon is where the fairies live 
And where they dance and play 
But do you that work? 


They work ‘most every day 


know fairies 


You see, the moon is made of gold, 
And thirteen times each vear 
The fairies have to shine it up 


To keep it bright and clear. 


When thirteen times the stardust falls 
And makes it dull and gray 
The fairies gather clouds and shine 
A piece of moon ¢ ich day 
Every month the fairies give 
A party and invite 
The elves because the moon is clear 
And full of golden light 
Connie W. Carpenter, Grade 7 
Callanan Jr. H. $., Des Moines, la 
Teacher, Grace G. Williams 


* * * 


the 


veal 


Scholastic Magazines 
Scholastic Writing Awards each 
Awards are given for the best original 
material submitted by readers. Students 


sponsor 


in grades 7, 8. and 9 are invited to 


send their poems ind short 
stories to the Junior Division of the 
Awards. For complete details, consult 
the Awards Rules Booklet. If 
teac has no booklet, you may get 

Director, Scholastic 


East 12th Street 


essavs 


your 
her 
writing to 
Writing Awards, 7 
New York 3, N. Y 

All contributi 
Writers are automatically « 
the Awards 


ms published in Junior 


ntered in 





Scorning her breakfast, 
Dotty drooped 
And in classes was 
CAPITOL AT NIGHT. Photo by Harry. always “pooped.” 
Klein, P. S. 26, Bronx, New York. 





Who answered Dotty’s quest 
for zest: 
“NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
is best!” 


LIFESAVER CAT. By Joyce McGinnis, 
Homemaking H. S., Brooklyn, New York. 





COG RAILWAY of Mount Washington. 


13 


= DUMB BUNNY yn i i 


you will receive a 


Shutterbug button ie, Onz 


Her marks sank lower — 
so did fun — 
Her number of friends 
dropped to one... 


Proof of this wisdom 
Dotty’s found — 

For Queen of her class 
she’s been crowned! 








BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


. li | NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable new wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole 
By Beverly Rubin of the Oliver Wen- wheat in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National 
dell Holmes School, Dorchester, Mass. Biscuit Company, Niagore Falls, New York, Dept. S-4. (This offer good in the United Stotes only.) 








{ Gizensip Quiz & = 


1. YOU'RE THE EXPLORER 


Imagine you are an explorer writing 
a book about your travels. Check the 
four phrases below which describe 
British East Africa. Score five points for 


each. Total, 20 


a. a region of rich natural resources 

b. a region which is independent and 
united 
home of many kinds of wild ani- 

mals 

populated mostly by Europeans 

lying mostly in a low valley 

may some dav become great cat- 

tle-raising region 

a region with many factories 

where vou can see the “Great Rift 


Vallev’ 
My 


2. WHICH FOUR? 


Underline the four names which 
ip British East Africa. Score 4 
h Total 16 


‘ Pangan ka e | 
». Somalila 

c. Kenva 

d. Zanzila 


make 
point s 


" i 


Zanda 
Nigeria 

g. Moz unbique 
Ethi pia 


M 


3. NEWS CLUES 


Can vou track down ne 


| 
vs accurately? 


Check the correct ending to each of the 
following Score 


sentences four 


Total, 20 


1. Angus I. Ward, a U. § 
l, and his st iff } 


General 


points 
for each 


Consul 
have been ordered 
to leave 

a. Panama 

b. Russia 

c. China 


) 


2. President Truman has signed a bill 


alling for a survev for railroad 


to link 
aA the U.S 
b. the U.S 
r the U.S 
3. The U. S. is planning to test its 
atomic weapons on Eniwetok Atoll in 
a. the Pacific Ocean 
b. the Atlantic Ocean 
c. the Arctic Ocean 


a new 


and Mexico 
and Quebec 
and Alaska 


4. U. S. troops are helping boys and 
girls prepare for a merry Christmas in 
a. Western Germany 
b. Czechoslovakia 


c. Hungary. 


DECEMBER 14, 1949 


Anewers ere in TEACHERS EDITION. 


5. The name of the country which is 
adopting an alphabet based on Roman 
characters is 

a. India. 
b. Japan 
c. Peru 


My score 


4. IT’S A SCIENCE 


Circle the correct 
the following 
points for each. 


answer to each of 
questions. Score four 
Total, 20 


1. How many solstices are there dur- 
year? 
a. 10 c. 


b. 8 d. 


Ing one 


24 
) 


shortest 
Northern 


2. In which month does the 
of the in the 
He misphere? 


day vear occur 
a. June ‘ 


b. December d 


3. Where is the 
at the time of the 


September 
March 


sun, in relation to 


earth winter solstice? 

a. farthest north in our sks 

b. farthest west in our sky 
farthest east in our sky 

d. farthest south in our sky 


4. In many 
found in nature? 


how forms is yranium 
a. 3 rt 50 


b. 100 d. 1 
5. What do scientists hope the new 
breeder reactor will produce? 


a. gold c. 


b. cosmicravs d 


atomic energy 
popoy. ers 


My score 
5. PICTURES TO 


Score 
lowing vou get 


GUIDE YOU 
12 points for each of the fol- 


right. Total, 24 


My score Total score 





1. He is @ justice of 
the U.S. — 


Virginia Aungst, of Haverford Junior 
High School, Havertown, Pa., asks: 


If | am visiting a friend's house, how 
can | interrupt the people who are still 
sitting around talking when the time 


comes for me to leave? 


It's not really necessary to “inter- 
rupt.” Quietly ask your host or hostess 
for When you're dressed to 
go, say to the group as a whole, “Good- 
night, everyone. See you soon.” As you 
turn to leave, your host or hostess will 
see you to the door. Then you add your 
“Thank vou for a pleasant evening,” 
and go. 


your coat. 


When I have a date with a boy, how 
can | tell whether he intends to pay 
for the movie or whether he expects 
me to pay my own way? 


When a boy asks a girl for a date he 
is the one who foots the bill. If the boy 
and girl are very good chums, they may 
have a special agreement to “go Dutch” 
on some dates. But if they haven’t made 
this arrangement, there is never 
question. The pavs for 
movies, sodas, and so on 


any 


bov carfare, 


low old should boys and girls 
when they first go out on dates? 


be 


There is no general answer to this 
question. You must base your decision 
on the customs of your home, your 
school, and your town. In some places 
boys and girls have parties together 
from the time they are small children, 
but do not have dates until they reach 
high school. In other cities, dating is 
accepted in junior high school. 

You should talk this question over 
with your parents. 





At the Crack of Don! 


EMEMBER Cinderella? She was a 

good kid, but a bit on the ickie side. 
Then one day the good fairy camé along, 
made a pass or two with a wand, and 
what do you know—Cinderella wound 
up beautiful, married, and happy (for- 
ever after). 

Who said it never happens in real 
life? It certainly even to basket- 
ball teams. Take the U. of San Fran- 
cisco, for instance. Who ever gave them 
a tumble back in November of 1948? 

True, they had an all-veteran team. 
But nothing in their showed 
promise of future beauty. They had won 
13 and lost 14 in 1946-47, and won 13 
and lost 11 the following year. Since 
the only newcomer was a skinny 6-foot, 
6-inch transfer from a junior college, 
you could hardly blame the experts for 
giving them the brush. 

And so the season started. With the 
five veterans as regulars and that skinny 
newcomer as the No. | sub, the team 
began clicking. They won six of their 
first seven games, then headed East on 
a 6,000-mile trip. 

It looked like suicide. In four days 
they had to take on three crack clubs— 
LaSalle, Bradley, and City College (New 
York)—who had only a single loss among 
them. 

But the San Francisco Dons racked 
‘em up, and at last the experts began 
noticing what beautiful eves they had 
for the basket). 

What made the team so great prac- 
tically overnight? It was that tall, slim 
newcomer. He was the difference. By 
the time the ninth game rolled around 

against City College—Coach Pete 
Newell couldn’t keep him off the first 
team any longer. He started him at for- 
ward and the lanky kid rewarded him 
with a 25-point performance. 

That was how Don Lofgran broke 
into the regular lineup. He was the man 
who “made” the team. But even after 
the Dons went on to win 21 of thetr 26 
games, the experts still refused to rate 
them in the top ten. 

The sponsors of the famous National 
Invitational Tournament in Madison 
Square Garden thought a long time be- 
fore choosing the Dons. It’s no secret 
that they picked them only because they 
couldn’t get certain other teams. 

The Dons opened the tourney with a 
68-43 victory over Manhattan, Lofgran 
scoring 17 points. Next they nosed out 
Utah, 64-63, with Lofgran tallying 14 
points. 

Then came the semi-final against big 


does 


record 


Don Lofgran, San Francisco's 6-foot, 
6-inch “jumping jack,” who is 
sure-fire All-American for 1949-50. 


Bowling Green. Could Lofgran control 
the boards against the Falcon power- 
6-foot, 11-inch Chuck Share and 
6-foot, 6-inch Mac Otten? Lofgran could 
and did. He out-jumped, out-shot, and 
out-fought both, scoring 24 points in the 
Dons’ 49-39 win. 

So it was the Dous against Loyola of 
Chicago in the finals. For the third 
straight time they were the underdogs. 
Loyola, with big Jack Kerris in the pivot, 
had “murdered” the great Kentucky 
team, Bradley, and City College 

But this time thev had a guy named 
Lofgran to contend with. Don broke 
their hearts. In addition to capturing 
most of the rebounds, he dunked 20 of 
his team’s 48 points, Loyola scored 47, 
and the Cinderella story was over. 

The voting for the tournev’s most 
valuable player was no contest. As Clair 
Bee, one of the judges, said, “Even the 
peanut vendors could tell you—it was 
Lofgran.” 


houses 


If this is ancient history to you, please 
forgive me. My original idea was a story 
on Lofgran. But the Lofgran and the 
San Francisco stories go hand in hand— 
like Betty Grable and technicolor. 

After seeing Lofgran five times, I still 
can’t believe some of the things he can 
do. First of all, he is a master of every 
shot. He can hook with either hand, and 
has a nice, soft one-handed set shot and 
an uncanny one-handed jump shot. 

What really gets me, however, is his 
spring. I've seen players get up in the 
air. But nothing like Lofgran. On tap-in 
shots, for example, the normal plaver 
has to tap the ball up ft the hoop. 
Lofgran, however, usually taps the ball 
down into the basket. In other words, 
he has enough spring to reach the ball 
while it is still above the hoop! 

Don patterned his game after that of 
Jim Pollard, the great pro star of the 
Minneapolis Lakers. Lofgran watched 
and admired him when Jim was playing 
for Stanford and later with the San 
Francisco Coast Guard. Don is so re- 
laxed on the court that he always looks 
as though a good breeze would blow 
him into the locker room. 

He learned his hoop oats at Oakland 
(Calif.) High School. He went out for 
the team as a gangling 6-foot, 2-inch 
sophomore. Having never played before, 
he was put on the B team. He took to 


the game like Jolson takes to a mammy 
song. He made the varsity as a junior 
and in his senior year led the league 
in scoring. 

After graduation he enrolled at Grant 
Tech Junior College in Sacramento. Don 
led the conference in scoring in 1947-48 
and was named the most valuable player 
in the 1947 state junior college tourney. 
He set a tourney record of 35 points for 
a single game and 93 points for four 
games. 

Don transferred to San Francisco in 
1948, and credits Coach Newell for all 
his success last fall. In addition to his 
superman act in the Invitational Tour- 
nament, Don set a new Frisco scoring 
record of 442 points in 30 games. 

While the whiz kid has his points, 
nobody will ever mistake him for Errol 
Flynn. Only 180 pounds of meat cover 
his 78-inch frame and his face is long 
and thin. But he is one of the swellest 
guys playing the game. 

His niceness shows up right on the 
court. When the Dons’ center, Joe Mc- 
Namee, fouled out in the championship 
Lovola game, Lofgran threw an arm 
around him and walked him to the side- 
lines. He patted every Don player who 
scored, and‘after the game he ran to the 
bench and lifted Coach Newell up on 
his shoulders. 

Off the court, he is painfully shy. He 
was so choked up he couldn't speak 
when he was awarded the most valuable 
player trophy. All he could do was em- 
brace his coach. 

Don’s future is as promising as Vir- 
ginia Mayo’s smile. Since he is just 20 
years old, he should keep improving for 
at least three more years. By 1953—or 
sooner—he might be the greatest player 
in the game. How those pros will go 
after him when he graduates next June! 

—HerMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


26 


lt takes 34 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, and 
see how close you can come to the top score 
of 102 
CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a self-educated New Englander who 
wrote The Barefoot Boy, Snowbound, and many 
other poems. He was born on December 17, 
1807, and died on September 7, 1892 


across. 


1. Fruit boiled with sugar 
One who gathers information behind 
enemy lines during war. 
. Rock containing metal. 
Also. 
His last name was 
Finish 
A prefix which means before 
Likely. 
Am is part of the verb to — —. 
Either. 
Motor vehicle 
. Conjunction showing comparison. 
Possess. 
Became hard 
Large deer. 
. Expert aviator 
Opposite of no 
Color bulls don't like 


FowN | 


His first name was — — — —, 
Dry 

Came upon. 

To set limits to or restrict. 
This man was a — — — —. 
Long ago, or in days of —- —- — —, 
You and I 

Becomes smaller at one end. 
To be plentiful 

16. A dog does this 

17. Personal pronoun, plural 

18. Adjective meaning healthy 


UehonwrO@-] 


£9 0D NO we ee ee oe ee ee 
Usa OAD 


2 
=~ 
Ss 


to ts 
1 


CcaouhowWwr 


10 
13 


“That's Right- 


Thirst Knows 


No Season” 
OD ¢ 


Canela 


A Oe) 


Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 


19. One time. 

20. Fast-growing plant. 

21. Abbreviation for North Dakota. 
23. An — — — of corn. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Janv- 
ary 4 in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle. 


ACROSS: I-gas; 4-Whitney: 8-coin; 9-ale; 
10-fore; ll-spin; 12-ate; 13-m.p.; 14-it; 15- 
rasp; 18-lot; 20-oil; 22-noun; -CO.; 26-so; 
27-ski; 28-Yale; 3l-seen; 32-ewe; 33-tier; 34- 
testers: 36-sin 

DOWN: 1-gin; 2-at; Aw~ 4 4-wore; 5-hie; 

; T-yen; 8-cotton; 10-fail; 11-spa; 13-Mr.; 

16-so; 17-picker; 19-to; 21-loin; -use; 
aes 27-sees; 28-yet; 29-awe; 30-less; 31-sir; 

-ten 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i"i“Tops, don't miss. “i Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money 


Drama: “Battleground. ~““Fame 
Is the Spur. “Intruder in the Dust. 
vvvPinky. “Christopher Columbus 
“vvThe Doctor and the Girl. “Mrs. 
Mike. “Prince of Foxes. “Malaya 
Task Force. @Sword in the Desert. 
“White Heat. “Black Magic. “Beyond 
the Forest. “Whirlpool. “Chicago Dead- 
line. “1 Married a Communist 

Comedy: “Passport to Pimlico 
MHDear Wife. “The Great Lover 
“Everybody Does ft. #A Kiss for Cor- 
liss. & Father Was a Fullback. “My Friend 
Irma 

Animated Cartoon: “The Adven- 
tures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad (Disney) 


ae nti ae ae 


tne 





The Question Boy 


Q. How can I make my eye lashes 
grow longer? 


A. No eyelash-grower has yet been 
discovered. On date nights, vou can 
make your lashes appear longer and 
glossier by bréshing them lightly with 
a bit of vaseline. 


Q. My mother insists that I keep my 
window open at night, but I get cold 
and can't sleep well. Is it necessary to 
sleep with an open window? 


A. You will undoubtedly sleep bet- 
ter in a room filled with fresh air than 
in a hot, stuffy room. Keep your win- 
dow open a few inches, but be sure to 
avoid drafts. If you get cold at night, 
perhaps you need warmer pajamas or 
more Two medium-weight 
blankets will keep you warmer than one 
heavy one 


covers 


Q. I think I have a good complexion, 
but I never eat candy or sodas—much 
as I like them. Is it at all possible to 
eat sweets and soft drinks without los- 
ing a good complexion? 


A. Of course, it is. Some teen-aged 
complexions sensitive to 
sweets than others. But it’s usually too 
many sweets, rather than sweets them- 
selves which bring on complexion trou- 
bles. In keeping a sensitive complexion 
under control, cutting down on sweets 


are more 














Arnie Mossier, United Features Syndicate, Inc 
“Heavens! Leave the nuts off that super 
banana whip cream and nut sundae!” 





is often as helpful as cutting them out 
of your diet entirely. 


| 
If you have any questions about your | 


health, send them to 
“How's Your Health?” 
lastic Magazines, 7 East 


York 3, N. Y. 


White, 
Scho- 
New 


Ann 
Editor, 
12 St., 


Giving Yourself a Build-Up 
Want to add a few pounds to fill out 


your frame? Here are a few suggestions | 


for giving ordinary foods plus values. 
Eat plenty of salads and vegetables 
and add dressing to the salads and but- 
ter or margarine to the vegetables. 
Drink your quart of milk daily, but 
make it milk plus. A milk shake with 
ice cream is not hard to take. Neither 
is an egg nog—milk, egg, sugar, and 
vanilla flavoring whipped up together. 
Sprinkle your breakfast cereal with 
raisins or other dried fruit. A tasty and 
pound-producing addition to hot or 
cold cereal is a combination of ground 
almonds and raisins mixed with cream. 
Choose high-calorie sandwiches for 
lunchbox toting. Peanut butter and ba- 
con, cream cheese with chopped nuts 
and raisins, or liverwurst are good bets. 
Try to squeeze in a mid-morning 
snack—even if it is only a few peanut- 


butter-cracker sandwiches. Treat your- | 


self to a glass of milk, sandwich, and 
fruit after school. 


Straight Talk 
A “Slumpy Susie” 
Has few beaux, 
For she looks bad 


In all her clothes. 


Margaret Brandsness 
Evenston (ill.) Township H.S. 


Hot Holiday Punch 


Here’s a punch that packs a real wal- 
lop in flavor! A tangy drink that’s easy 
to make, it’s a natural partner for the 
cakes and cookies you'll serve during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Heat 1 quart water and 4 cup sugar 
to boiling point, stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cover pan and let boil 1 min- 
ute. Remove cover, add 8 cloves and a 
3-inch stick of cinnamon. Continue 
boiling slowly 5 minutes without stir- 
ring. Meanwhile, prepare % cup orange 
juice (2 oranges) and 1 cup lemon 
juice (45 lemons). Remove sugar 
syrup from heat, add fruit juices, and 
stir well. Take out cloves and cinnamon 
stick and serve. This makes 6 glasses. 
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CHAMPIONS 


Lou Boudreau, famous Cleveland player- 
manager, is one of sport's greatest all- 
around athletes. A former basketball 
star at the University of Illinois, Lou 
became a Big League manager when only 
24 years old! And—he’s a Wheaties man! 


Like so many top-notch performers, 
Boudreau has eaten Wheaties over ten 
years. Join the champions tomorrow! 


Stu Holcomb, head football coach at 
Purdue University, has a wide reputation 
for his sound strategy, and gridiron 


methods. 


“A training dish | recommend to young 
athletes’’, says Holcomb, “‘‘is an old 
favorite of mine—milk, fruit and 
Wheaties.’” Nourishing—these 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Second-helping good! 
Had your Wheaties today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions’’ 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions’ are registered 
trade marks of General Mills. 








Send today for new, FREE 

Chemcraft Chemistry book—‘‘The Wonders 
of Chemistry". Shows how to amaze friends 
and family with ciiemical magic. Describes 
many fascinating home experiments like mak 
ing perfume, windshield cleaner, soap, etc 
Loads of fun, thrills, exitement and adventure 
await boys who start now to obtain knowledge 
of Chemistry Act now! Send for FREE 
Chemcraft Chemistry book—-TODAY! 


EMCRAFT 
Now--with safe Atomic Energy 


Sold in the best 
stores all over the 
country. Addres 
below for your 
FREE copy of 
“THE WONDERS 
OF CHEMISTRY 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
75 Prospect Avenue e Hagerstown, Md. 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
‘advertisement mentions the word approvals,’ 
the stamp decler will send you in addition to any 
free stomp or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps hos a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
fend to buy any of the “approval” stomps retern 
them promptly, being coreful to write your name 
wend address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 
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Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 
Latest Scott's international $6.00 Stamp Album—cov- 
ering entire world, contains 36,000 illustrated de 
scriptive spaces, Scott's New Standard $7.00 cata 
logues “Philately's Encyclopedia” — absolutely FREE to 
applicants for foreign approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A-24, 
Box 510, Bell, California 
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FREE Stamp 


Anzac Colonia Antique 
EVERYTHING FREE TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, 
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To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
your 1, Pocket Stock Book, 2, Watermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
Fy 4 oo Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pach- 

f Ste nges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 
jAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. H, Jamestown, New York 


First 1950 Issue 


On January 3 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue its first com- 
memorative for 1950. The new 3-cent 
stamp, shown below, will commemorate 
the 75th year since the founding of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Nearly all U. S. banks are represented 
in this association. It issues news re- 
ports for bankers about business, farm- 
ing, world trade, banking laws, and 
management of banks. 

Two bank cashiers thought up the 
idea of the association. In the 1870s 
they wrote letters to many U. S. bank- 
ers asking for help in setting it up. In 
1875 a group of bankers held a meet- 
ing at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 
formed the association. Its constitution 
reads in part: “. . . to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and usefulness of banks.” 

About 350 bankers joined the associ- 
ation in 1875. Today more than 16,000 
bankers are members. They meet 
throughout the year in different parts 
of the U. S. and exchange ideas for bet- 
tering their service to the nation. The 

often advises the U. S. 
Department on money mat- 


association 
Treasury 
ters. 

The central design shows a 
private home, a farm, a factory, and a 
train (dark line in front of factory). 
These stand for the main things our 
banks serve—the general public, farm- 
ers, industry and business, and transpor- 
tation 

The picture 


stamp's 


-panel is framed by a 
representing a coin. This 
stands for the money U. S. bankers take 
our 
first-day 


semi-circle 
care ot tor nation 

cover of the new 
self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Write “First Day Cover” on the 
upper left hand corner of the envelope 
Enclose it in 
with three 


To get 


stamp, send 


an outer envelope along 
cents in coins or 


ask for 


covers. Be 


money 
You may as many as 10 
first-dav 
self-addressed envelope and three cents 


for each. 


order 


' 


sure to enc lose a 


American Bankers Association stamp 
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RAYMAX, 129-8 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 


500 STAMPS cx: 10° 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25e! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 





FOR 
OMLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. Camden 75. New York 





HARRIS & co., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


30 ' BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets ot reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 








307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles, 
high valves! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 
8 different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approva! 
buyers! Write today —get special lonian Island stamp extra! 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


neck bap a PACKET FREE 


als 
American and War stamps 
Monthly Magazine. Send only 


copy Vhilatopt 
Se for pe sta a STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 88 


South 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 


>, On 
to approval ogg 


FREE! "oor 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., satan 206, Jamestown, N.Y. 


TRA!!! AMATING U. .. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 Maggs od ote: anne 
set complete, $5 — Army, Navy, Ma 
A. Columbia 


WAKONDA. Dept M4, 


UN AIRMAIL COLLECTION! 


Astounding! All different. worldwide airmail collection of 
breathteking beauty; issued by members of the UNITED 
NATIONS. Entire unique collection—only Se—with op 
provals! STREAMLINED STAMP SERVICE 

Dept. C 8 New York BN. Y 


to U.S. approval applicar 
140 Nassau St. N 


NTIALS 


5 DIFF. UNITED Sierras 


AIRMAILS PRESIIF 


revenues, et applicar cour BAR: 
GAIN APPROVALS PREE BIG LISTS ts 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, 'N J 





Packet of Le countries. Watermark } ame 
GIVE tor, Perforation Gauge, Hinges. Rare Animal 
to Approval Applic sending 3c postage 


BELAIR STAMP CO. 
2200 PARK AVE. &, BALTIMORE I7, MD 
2 5 fo epprevel a 
ms with 


BRANOWEIN “STAMP co 


Triangle 





3¢ 


~~ DIFFERENT 


INDIA 








Different 


GERMANY 


Box g2R. Bayonne, N.!. 
with foreign approvals 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 0 


20, Wakefield Station, New York 66, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Box 12, Dept 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
— 5 Sets, etc. Only 


Tl to Approval yers 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wise. 





TAKE A GOOD LOOK 


Your community has its historic 
sites, its picturesque spots, its 
imposing views. It also has by- 
ways, markets, amusement parks, 
crowds, traffic. 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AWARDS suggests that you 
take a good look at your com- 
munity with your camera lens. 


Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents can win scholarships, cash, 
and certificates of merit for good 
photography. 


if your teacher or camera club 
advisor does not have a 1950 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AWARDS rules booklet, 
send to 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 

7 €. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Good Businessman? 


drives away customers. 
Moe: “I don’t know. Who?” 
Joe: “The cab man.” 























You'll be thrilled by the 
beauty of this ring of ro 
mance and charm! Beauti 
fully embossed ‘Forget me 
not’ design (symbol) of 
True Love, Friendship and 
jood =wishes, with two 
sterling silver pendant hearts 
Yes! First name or initicls on 
each heart. Give ring size 
Special only $1.00 with this 
Ad. (Sorry No C.O.D.'s.) 


| Roy Magaha. Woo 





ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 sume AVE.. Dept. R-2 BROOKLYN 24, N. A 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds — 


a a + 


Marion Meyer. P. S&. 152, New York, N. ¥ 


Something Afoot 


Joe: “What scuffles around all day 


and sits with its tongue out at night un- | 


der the bed?” 
Mary: “I give up. What?” 
Joe: “A shoe.” 


Betty Ann Maxwell, Roosevelt School, Elkhart, Ind 


Gives Up Job 

Sam: 

job at the zoo. He was always getting 
spots in front of his eyes.” 


Sue: “That's too bad. What did he do | 


at the zoo?” 
Sam: “He washed the leopards.” 
Elaine Munsey. Monroe Jr. H. &., Roanoke, Va. 
Fish Story 
Red: “ 
Jack: “No, I didn't.” 
Red: “He weighed five pounds, but 


when I caught him he wriggled loose 


and fell back in.” 
Jack: “ 
five pounds?” 


Red: “He had scales on his back.” 


iawn Way Jr. H. S.. Hagerstown, Md 


The Strongest 
Bob: 
strong man can’t?” 
Bill: “1 don’t know. What?” 
Bob: “Take a bath in a saucer.” 


Richard Battalio, (inten Wis 


Yarn Spinner 


Joe: “Did you ever hear of a master 
of ceremonies in a woolen mill?” 

Moe: 
all the yarns.” 

Lillian Alice Woodyaréd, Murphy H. @, Atlanta, Ga 


Found! 


Waiter: “How did vou find your steak, 


| sir? 


Customer: “ 


Asotin (Wash.) Grade School 


Joke of the Week 


Visitor: “What a glorious painting! 
I wish I could take those lovely colors 
home with me.” 

Painter: “You will. You're sitting on 
my palette.” 





Tom McMurtry. Hamilton Sehow Highland Park. N. J 





Joe: “There’s one man who always | 
Who is that?” | 


“My brother finally gave up his | 


Did you see that fish I caught?” 





How do you know he weighed | 


“What can a canary do that a | 


Public School 


“Sure. He’s the guy who spins | 


Oh, I just lifted up a pea 
and there it was.” 
Howard Hopper 








RIGHT THIS WAY! 


Booth Tarkington, famous creator 
of Penrod, told this story: 


In his boyhood the event of the year 
was the Circus. With pennies care- 
fully hoarded, young TarKington and 
a friend followed the parade to the 
Fair Grounds. Tickets to the “Big 
Top” emptied their pockets of all 
money except two five-cent pieces. 


They gazed raptly at the canvas ban- 
ners proclaiming assorted wonders— 
the Bearded Lady, the Strongest Man 
in the World, the Spotted Boy. They 
agreed to-go to different side shows 
and tell each other about it later. 


Then they discovered they both 
wanted to see the Spotted Boy. So 
they flipped a nickel and the other 
boy won. When he came out of the 
show Tarkington rushed to him. 


“What did he look like?” Tark- 
ington demanded, 

“Like a boy.” 

“What kind of spots did he have?” 
“Oh, you know, spots.” 

“What color were they?” 

“I don’t know. Just plain colors.” 
“How big were they?” 

“How should I know? Just spots.” 


Tarkington never got a descrip- 
tion of the Spotted Boy from his 
friend. But he resolved then and 
there that if he ever had to de- 
scribe anything he would report 
all details with great care. 


You know the results. He succeeded 
as an author because he gives us de- 
tails of Penrod and his friends. 


A TIP FROM TARKINGTON— 
Train yourself to write about 
“spots” so others can see them. Sub- 
mit your best writing for the SCHO- 
LASTIC WRITING AWARDS. 

Cash, honorable mentions, schol- 
arships. Your teacher should have 
the 1950 Rules Booklet. If not, 


write to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, WY. 











when you-mean 


And look, Jack, when those mid-day hunger pangs hit you, you can 
drive them away with a tasty, nourishing bag of PLANTERS PEANUTS or a 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR. These PLANTERS’ specials make 
the perfect between-meal snack. They are rich in energy-building vitamins 
and rich in flavor. No wonder millions of people regularly eat these de- 
licious salted peanuts. PLANTERS are not just a tasty filler—they also furnish 
you with a gold mine of pep. 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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Corner 


UR offices were strangely quiet over 

the Thanksgiving holidays. Just like 
a high school building. I “shuffled” off 
to Buffalo to the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
With me, from our staff, were Bill Bout- 
well, Eric Berger, Margaret Hauser, 
Martha Huddleston, and Bertha Cuyler. 

Ed.-in-chief Ken Gould and Exec.-ed. 
Jack Lippert hopped down to Baltimore 
for the convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. With them 
from the staff went Herb Marx, Sturges 
Cary, and Genevieve Bohland. 

Our Thanksgiving parties at the two 
conventions have become so famous— 
and consequently so well-attended—that 
they have become a budget problem. 
So, since we have so much fun ourselves 
at the Thanksgiving buffets, and they 
are so completely enjoyed by our friends, 
we finally reached a compromise with 
the Circulation Department. We decided 
that 40,000 English teachers and almost 
an equal number of social studies teach- 
ers would receive ONE LESS LETTER 
from us this year than last, and that the 
money thus saved would buy plenty of 
turkey. 

When | told our guests at Buffalo 
about the letters they would NOT re- 
ceive, they cheered and cheered. And I 
said I would cheer, too, if the subscrip- 
tions didn’t drop off because we didn’t 
send out enough mail. 

After the parties were over both Mr. 
Gould and I discovered some good 
friends who had missed the invitation 
which we published in four successive 
issues of the Teacher Edition of our 
magazines. First time it was on the front 
cover! Guess we'll have to print it in red 
next year. But mark it down now in your 
memory: If you go to the English Coun- 
cil convention in Milwaukee next year, 
or the Social Studies convention in Min- 
neapolis, remember our Thanksgiving 
parties. 

Oh, yes, about the conventions. We 
will be publishing full reports of both 
these inspiring meetings in the January 
4 Scholastic Teacher. 

I've only one line left to say 


Merry Christmas! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


ee 
Hawaii 
Dec. 7, Senior Scholastic, World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Should Hawaii Be 
Admitted to Statehood Now? J. R. Far- 
rington and others (Town Meeting, Vol. 
15, No. 23), 1949, Town Hall, Inc., 123 
West 43rd St.; N. Y. 18. 10 cents. 
Hawaii Facts and Figures, 1948, 1949, 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 
Dillingham Bldg., Honolulu 16, Hawaii. 
50 cents. Hawaii in the Air Age, D. C. 
Watson, 1949, Pan American World 
Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Free. Hawaii 
and Statehood, 1949, Hawaii Statehood 
Commission, Suite 907, 740 Eleventh 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Free. 

ARTICLES: “Because It Rains on 
Hawaii,” F. Simpich, National Geo- 
graphic, Nov., 1949. “Territory of Ha- 
waii,” Congressional Digest, Nov., 1947. 
“Forty-ninth State,” Life, Feb. 9, 1948. 
“Fragrance of Hawaii,” R.. R. Brunn, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
Nov. 27, 1948. 

BOOKS: Hawaii, the 49th State, 
Thomas B. Clark (Doubleday, 1947), 
$3. Hawaii: A History, Ralph K. Ken- 
dall and Arthur Day (Prentice-Hall, 
1949), $3. Ocean Outposts, Helen Fol- 
lett (Scribner's, 1942), $2.75. Hawaii, 
Joseph T. Morgan (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1949), $3. Anatomy of Paradise, Joseph 
Furnas (Sloane, 1948), $5. Statehood 
for Hawaii, William C. Dill (Dorrance 
& Co., 1949), $2. 

FILMS: See “Tools for Teachers” in 
last week’s issue. 


Amazon Valley 


Jan. 4, World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Amazon (1944), 
Pan American Union. Latin America: 
Land of a Golden Legend (1947), For- 
eign Policy Association. ‘ 

BOOKS: Land and People of Brazil, 
R. J. Brown (Lippincott, 1946). Brazil, 
Giant to the South, A. R. Hager (Mac- 
millan, 1945). The Amazing Amazon, 
R. and B. Brown (Modern Age, 1941). 
Amazon Throne, Bertita Harding (Bobbs, 
1941). 

ARTICLES: In World Week—“Ama- 
zon Frontier” (U. N. Hylean Amazon 
Institute}, February 9, 1948; “We Live 
in Brazil” (Brazilian teen-agers tell 
story of their daily lives), September 22, 
1948; “Brazil: Colossus of the South,” 
February 10, 1947. Also, “Amazonia: A 
Granary Out of the Jungle,” New York 
Times Magazine, July 31, 1949. “Ama- 
zon, Rich New Frontier,” Science Digest, 
July, 1949. “Sea Fever,” National Geo- 


graphic Magazine, February, 1949. 
“Future of the Amazon,” Scientific 
American, May, 1948. 


Eskimo Hunters 
(Northwestern Alaska) 


January 4th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Alaska, by E. M. John- 
son and others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Alaska: General Information, 
1948, free, Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, 215 Columbia St., Seattle 4, 
Washington. Trade and Industry Now 
in Alaska, 1947, free, Alaska Develop- 
ment Board, Box 50, Juneau, Alaska. 
Alaska, 1948, free to teachers, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Busy Fairbanks Sets 
Alaska’s Pace,” B. A. Wilson, Nationat 
Geographic Magazine, October, 1949. 
“Alaska Fights for Statehood,” F. L. 
Kluckhohn, American Mercury, May, 
1949. “Our Neglected Arctic,” V. Stef- 
ansson, Science Illustrated, November, 
1947. “State of Alaska,” R. L. Neuber- 
ger, Survey Graphic, May, 1948. 

BOOKS: Here Is Alaska, by Evelyn 
Stefansson, $2.75 (Scribner, 1943). 
Son of the Smoky Sea, by Simeon Oliver, 
$2.50 (Messner, 1941). Our Alaskan 
Winter, by Constance Helmericks, $3.50 
(Little, 1949). Our Summer with the 
Eskimos, by Constance Helmericks, 
$3.50 (Little, 1948). 


Guidance Material 
For use with Practical English 


The following guidance material is 
useful in connection with the “Career 
Club” series and the “Problems in Liv- 
ing” articles. 

1. Order these materials from Science 
Research Associates, 228 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (a) Occupational 
Briefs (large, 4-page pamphlets) on 
leading job fields. $5 per year for 50 
different pamphlets. (b) Life Adjust- 
ment booklets (“Growing Up Socially,” 
“Money and You,” “How to Get the 
Job,” and others). About 50 pages in 
each. 60¢ for single copies; reduced 
rates in classroom lots. Write for free 
list. 

2. Write to Sup’t of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ most recent booklet, Employ- 
ment Outlook in Railroad Occupations. 
52 large pages. 30¢. Request free list of 
titles in Occupational Outlook Series, 





Off the Press 


How to Be Happy Though Young, by 
George Lawton. Vanguard, N. Y. 300 
pp., $3. 


Even a slight prodding of our memo- 
ries will remind us that youth has its 
ups and downs. It isn’t so easy to be 
young. In helping youth to solve prob- 
lems, Dr. Lawton is offering a much- 
needed hand to young people, their 
parents, and teachers. His experience 
as a high school teacher, school psychol- 
ogist, and consultant have given him a 
down-to-earth approach to such ques- 
tions, raised by adolescents, as “Why 
do we hurt people we love?” “How can 
I make people like me?” “Are teachers 
and pupils natural enemies?” “What 
can young people bekeve in?” Specific 
problems in such areas as youth's effort 
to understand himself, relations with 
parents, people, the opposite sex, 
friends, school, career, and the universe 
are broken into manageable parts. Dr. 
Lawton knows young people too well to 
talk down to them. Old friends of Scho- 
lastic will recall the soundness and 
charm with which he answered hun- 
dreds of letters in his page, “You and 
Your Life,” on which this volume is 
based. 

Here then is a book which can be di- 
gested in part or as a whole by teen- 
agers, guidance counsellors, teachers, 
and parents. It will help youth to be 
happy when young and will help adults 
who are sometimes baffled by vouth’s 
problems. 


Childcraft. Set of fourteen volumes 
Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 3,330 pages, $69.50. 


Bright orange covers, illustrated with 
colored line drawings, are a happy in- 
troduction to this new, revised edition 
of Childcraft. It is a unique union of 
knowledge and entertainment for young- 
sters of elementary school age (Volumes 
1-8 and 13-14) and authoritative guid- 
ance for parents (Volumes 9-12). 

The volumes for children are abun- 
dantly illustrated, frequently in four- 
color offset. Illustrations throughout are 
carefully integrated with the text. Poetry 
and stories range from Mother Goose to 
biographies of artists and composers. 
There are volumes on games, hobbies, 
the world of nature, science and indus- 
try, art and music. The latter volume 
contains scores which can take their 
place on the piano. The index volume 
(Vol. 12) is a quick guide to a set of 
books which is a storehouse of things to 
do, know, and see. 

Parents who follow the counsel in 
these volumes will be in a better posi- 
tion to cope with the complicated prob- 


lems of bringing up children. Teachers 
will return to them again and again for 
stories, things to do, and explanations 
of the scientific world. 


Equality in America. The Issue of Mi- 
nority Rights, compiled by George 
B. de Huszar. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 21, No. 3. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 
259 pp., $1.75. 

Probably no problem in American 
democracy has as persistently resisted 
solution as the problem of discrimina- 
tion against the Negro. That conditions 
have improved, few will deny; that the 
pace has been rapid enough is open to 
question, as is the best method of meet- 
ing the problem. 

In another of its public services to 
those who seek informed opinion on 
controversial issues, The Reference 
Shelf offers a collection of articles which 
point up the discrimination in voting, 
churches, schools, housing, and jobs. 
The second section of the book, “Sug- 
gested Remedies,” is made up of thir- 
teen articles describing what has been 
done, what should be done—and the 
difficulties. There is the usuak compre- 
hensive bibliography. 


Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Fu- 
ture, by Geraldine Saltzberg. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 189 pp., $2.25. 


The practical teacher will welcome 


this book by the Chairman of the Eng-’ 


lish Department, James Monroe High 
School, New York City. The author is 
not out to reform the schools or change 
the world. She is content to offer help 
to those teachers who face school situ- 
ations as they exist today. 

There are chapters on the impact of 
teachers’ personality upon pupils, devel- 











Buy US. Savings Bonds 
REGULARLY 


opment of attitudes and skills in stu- 
dents, the relationship between teacher 
and parent, teacher and community, 
and teacher and supervisor. The chap- 
ter, “Teaching Principles Applied to 
Special Types,” will interest those teach- 
ers who have become acutely aware of 
slow pupils. 

Since generalizations are unavoidable 
in a book of this kind, Miss Saltzberg 
reserves a section of each chapter for 
case histories. Her pride in the teaching 
profession, and her certainty that teach- 
ing becomes richly rewarding when pu- 
pils are viewed as individuals, is evident 
throughout this well-written volume. 


Thesaurus of Book Digests. Digests of 
the World’s Permanent Writings from 
the Ancient Classics to Current Lit- 
erature. Compiled under the editorial 
supervision of Hiram Haydn and 
Edmund Fuller. Crown Publishers, 
N. Y. 831 pp., $5. 

The first temptation of the reviewer 
who handles this book of 2,000 digests 
of books, plays, and other literary efforts, 
is to leaf through for summaries of works 
which linger in his mind. In a high per- 
centage of cases we found satisfying 
synopses of works which range from the 
Code of Hammurabi to Death of a 
Salesman. 

Additional features of this reference 
work are an index of authors and a 
character index. The titles of works are 
arranged alphabetically in the body of 
the book. The print is clear and the style 
will keep you awake. This is a real boon 
to people who like books. 


The Columbia. Powerhouse of the West, 
by Murray Morgan. Superior Pub- 
lishing Co., Seattle 1, Washington. 
295 pp., $3.50. 


“For most of its 1,270 miles, the Co- 
lumbia is in a concentrated hurry to get 
to the Pacific.” The business it trans- 
acts on the way is the subject of this 
journalist’s dramatic story of a historic 
river. The story of the construction of 
the Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams 
combines a wild western saga with a 
solemn sermon. Mr. Morgan is a news- 
paperman with a historian’s thirst for 
source material and a director's genius 
for handling his cast of characters. There 
is hardly a dull moment in this narra- 
tive, which includes chapters on the 
geography of the Columbia basin, the 
Indians, explorers, and pioneers who 
have traversed it, the cities and farms 
which have been nourished by its wa- 
ters. There is a final chapter on the pro- 
posed Columbia Valley Authority, and 
a worthwhile bibliography. 

This kind of book does much to raise 
the understanding of high school stu- 
dents for an American river which 
drains an area larger than France. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





